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HEIGHT: about 180 feet 
WEIGHT: 14,500 tons 
AGE: around 800 years 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS: off balance 


On March 10, 1964, the govern- 

scientists and architects of the world 
were asked to help to save the leaning 

People have been waiting for the 
tower to topple for nearly eight cen- 

made by Bonannus, the architect, in 
1173-1174—he planned the erection 
of this white marble tower in Miracles 
Square without paying attention to 
soil stability. When the third tier was 
finished, the tower tilted, so work 
stopped. Bonannus paid a heavy price 
for his mistake. The angry Pisans 
banished him from their city and he 
died in poverty and loneliness. 

For nearly a century nobody dared 
touch the leaning structure. Finally, 
Giovanni di Simone, a bold and ori¬ 
ginal architect, at his own risk added 
another four tiers. When all he had 
left to do was to crown the structure 
with a bell-tower, the architect 
thought the tilt too dangerous. To 
avoid the fate of his predecessor, he 
refused to carry on the work. Some 
60 years later the unique structure 
was completed by architect Tommaso 
Pisano. 

In 1350 Miracles Square lived up 
to its name: the tower welcomed citi¬ 
zens with a slight bow. The entire 
world now knows it as the leaning 


When construction was completed, 
the top of the tower deviated from the 
true by over four and a half feet. That 
was what made the tower of Pisa a 
“celebrity” and its city a goal for tour¬ 
ists. Everyone is eager to see the 180- 
foot “falling” structure, to have their 
pictures snapped against it and risk 
mounting its steps. Incidentally, the 
tower is noted for another reason. 
Legend has it that Galileo dropped a 
one-pound shot and a ten-pound shot 
from the top of the tower to establish 
the Law of Falling Bodies. 

When Will the Tower Collapse? 

Since 1911, a Pisa University pro¬ 
fessor has been measuring the tower’s 
tilt at 5 a.m. on June 19 each year. 
The 1964 reading was disturbing: the 
top deviated from the perpendicular 
by well over 16 feet. A group of ex¬ 
perts who examined the bell-tower 
confirmed the worst: each extra milli¬ 
metre of deviation threatens to be¬ 
come fatal as ground waters annually 
wash away half a pound of hard 
particles from under the tower’s foun¬ 
dations and cause it to lean more and 

How long will it stand? 

survive for another 200 years or, if its 
gravity centre shifts, collapse any day. 
However, this possibility only 
heightens the curiosity of tourists, 

















































ST Notes 
_for_ 

a Guidebook 

by Daniil GRANIN 



or so a compulsory enumeration had and two or three other selected 
been evolved for the benefit of anyone painters. And you must poke fun at 
writing about Britain. the waxworks. 

So not one of my sensations was 5. Ravens at the Tower. They tell 
my own private one. Any one of them you legends about them, and a chroni- 
had already been described. London cle of sinister events, 
consisted of quotations. Cathedrals, 6. British traditions. Fireplaces, 
lunch, parks, clerks, the City, open the Woolsack on which the Lord 
fireplaces—they were all in quotation Chancellor sits in the House of Lords, 
marks. From one set of inverted com- the pubs, the Christmas turkey, Lon- 
mas I stumbled into the next. I was don stockbrokers with bowler hats 
doomed to plagiarism, for any more and black umbrellas, the little restau- 
or less conscientious description of rant where Sherlock Holmes was sup- 
London includes the following: posed to go. 

1. Fog, smog, sooty walls, houses 7. Westminster Abbey. The City, 
etched black and white, traffic on the the neon signs in Piccadilly Circus, 
left-hand side of the road, double- suspicious-looking cafes in Soho, 

long streets of identical houses painted contrasts. 

different colours, and the unpleasant 8. Meetings with Londoners. Here 
Underground. you need not tax your imagination too 

2. The Changing of the Guard at much, either. Any meeting, whether it 
Buckingham Palace. The Guards in was so or not, is presented as evi- 


London Consists of Quotations 

ing track. A minute passed without 
anything happening. I was surprised, 
for I knew what was supposed to 
happen here each morning. I was even 
working up a temper. Just then a tardy 
rider flew out from among the trees. 
He rode towards me, trying to look 
as though nothing were wrong. I 
shook my head in dissatisfaction, but 
I felt reassured, all the same: it was as 
all the guidebooks said — in the morn¬ 
ings people went out horse-riding in 
Hyde Park. 

Everything seemed to be in place, 
Marble Arch, the plump thrushes, and 


strolled about like a bailiff taking an 

choly. I could no longer understand 
why on earth I had come here. To 
make sure that everything was where 
it should be? I believe it was the first 
time I had no taste for travel. 

Once upon a time I had avidly 
read all the travel articles I could 
about Britain. I had read them at 

indistinguishably fused in my mind. 
Each was the twin of the next. The 
authors had probably not read one 
another’s work, yet each one meticu¬ 
lously repeated the identical collection 
of impressions. Over a hundred years 


hats. The band playing, the drums 
beating, commands being barked out, 
crowds of tourists clinging to the 
Queen Victoria memorial, others 
squeezing heads and cameras through 
the railings to get a good look at the 
daily performance. 

3. Speakers’ Corner in Hyde Park. 
Large and small crowds of people 
with nothing better to do gathered 
around hoarse, shouting, political 

the National Gallery, Madame Tus- 
sauds. Wonderful pictures, bad dis- 

number of exhibits making your head 
Madonna is essential, plus a Turner, 


least cold and stand-offish, that they 
have a sense of humour, that they 
even laugh, in fact that they are not 

the silent reserved Englishman. It is 
curious how insistently every book 
assures us that Englishmen are not in 
the least like Englishmen. It has never 
been explained who first drew that 

ble in the slightest. 

These eight points are a compul¬ 
sory minimum in any article about 
London. There are similar statutory 
selections for Edinburgh, Stratford, 
and other places. Tourists are not 
expected to have any additional 












































Queen’s husband, the man who killed 
poor Rizzio, and who, according to 
some accounts, was himself killed 

Generations of guides have fed on 
the Queen’s adventures, generations 

books filled with hasty jottings. 
Without the story of Mary Stuart, 
embellished somewhat by novelists 
and playwrights, Scotland’s castles 
would not look nearly so interesting, 
and tourists would not bother to climb 
the hills and steep staircases. Tourists 
like to be emotionally involved. 

Personally I went through the whole 
gamut of emotional experience. I 
found it pleasant to believe in these 
old tales. I enjoy being deceived when 

Scotland’s castles are beautiful in 
themselves. Gates of wrought-iron 

with green moss, and in the middle of 
the courtyard lawns that are greener 
than green—it has taken centuries of 
cutting to develop that unspent fury 

The castles are kept in an ideal 
state of preservation. Conducted 

time, each castle is a hive of activity— 
this is the heavy industry of the tourist 

As we got to each new castle my 
suspicions of Mary Stuart increased. 
Everything was just a little too well 
preserved, just about every trifle 
associated with the hapless Queen ex¬ 
cept her favourite cats. As though 
they had the gift of prophecy, and had 
prepared for our visit four centuries in 
advance. The lady appeared to be a 


pastmaster at plots and intrigues, and 

centuries to unravel the machinations. 
But I am afraid her major intrigue has 
remained undiscovered—her secret 
treaty with the tourist agencies. 

The Thirteen Steps 
After a visit to London it is worth 
re-reading Dickens, for you find a 
host of details and subtleties that pre¬ 
viously meant nothing to you. This 
is true of any author and the places 
he is associated with, and I have 
found it particularly so of Dostoevsky. 

Once the author’s grandson, Andrei 
Fedorovich Dostoevsky, took me 


associated with Dostoevsky’s Crime 
and Punishment. To begin with it was 
like listening to any historian with 
real enthusiasm for his subject. But 
suddenly I had a shock as he an¬ 
nounced: “There used to be a gate 
here, and in the courtyard stood the 
stone beneath which Raskolnikov 
hid the valuables stolen from the old 
woman.” He said it with utter con¬ 
viction and then noticing my look of 
bewilderment, opened Dostoevsky’s 
novel and read out the relevant passage 
of description. It fitted exactly, but 
at this stage I was prepared to put it 
down to coincidence, nothing more. 

Then we went round the comer, to 

nounced Andrei Fedorovich, 
Raskolnikov had lived. As if by de¬ 
sign, both house and courtyard had 
a dreadful look. The courtyard was 
filthy, with broken chairs, old rags, 
and rubbish bins all over the place. 
We walked up a dark staircase with 


worn stone steps to the garret which 
wa s supposed to have been 
Raskolnikov’s dwelling. 

Andrei Fedorovich read out another 
passage: “His garret was right under 
the eaves of a tall, five-storey building 
... His landlady lived one floor below, 
and each time he went out he was 
obliged to pass her kitchen, which was 
almost always wide open to view from 
the stairs.” 

There was in fact a garret approach¬ 
ed by thirteen stairs—the number 
specified in the novel, and the staircase 
did lead past a flat with a kitchen that 
had a window on to the landing. It 
was the only staircase in the building 
that fitted the description in any way. 

This layout was of great importance 
to the novel, and to Raskolnikov 
himself, for it was in this kitchen that 
he caught sight of the chopper he in¬ 
tended to use for the murder. But at 

in the kitchen and he could not get it— 
he was suddenly confounded by the 
trifles he had considered incapable of 
standing in the way of his own strong 

Andrei Fedorovich went on read¬ 
ing and I followed Raskolnikov down 
the stairs to the courtyard, where he 
stood dispirited until he suddenly 
noticed an axe in the janitor’s cubby 
hole. The cubby hole was approached 
by two steps, according to the book, 
and so it was in reality. 

We set off for the house where the 
old money-lender had lived—“exactly 
730 paces from his home”. 

I, too, counted the paces. Dostoev¬ 
sky was right. He was also rightabout 
the narrow staircase with the polished 


copper knobs on the bannister (they 
were still there) and as we went up to 
the apartment of the old woman all 
doubts left me. 

But then I started wondering why 
Dostoevsky had to be so scrupulously 
accurate about all these details. After 
all, there was no Raskolnikov. Yet 
there was his garret, the thirteen steps 

Dostoevsky himself must have been 
over the scene of the crime like a de¬ 
tective, with the difference that the 

Why could he not have made the 
whole thing up? It would surely have 
been quicker and easier to invent the 
topography. And to what extent did 
he carry this passion for authenticity? 
Perhaps Dostoevsky himself, and not 
an imaginary Raskolnikov, spotted 
the gleam of an axe in the janitor’s 
cubbyhole? 

But here, I feel, we are getting into 
such a shadowy, shifting, mysterious 
realm that it is better not to investigate 

One thing is clear to me now. How 
much remains unprobed beneath the 
apparently crystal-clear surfaces of 
Dostoevsky’s St. Petersburg and 
Dickens’London! 

Seeing Things as They Are 

The fire was blazing, and I sat with 
legs outstretched before me, a cigar¬ 
ette in one hand and a glass of whisky 
in the other, gazing into the flames. 
The whisky was called “George IV”, 

ruddy-faced king. I picked up the 
bottle and studied the royal face. 




























THE MAN 
FOR WHOM 
BASKETBALL 
WAS 

INVENTED 

by Anatoli Pinchuk 

from the magazine Smena 


When a great sportsman comes 
to the end of his career, he often 
becomes the subject of legend. 

In time fans in the stands will 
tell the legend of Gennadi Voinov. 
Perhaps the Voinov legend will be 
that he could do everything he 
wanted to, and everything he had 
to, and that everything he did do 
could be done only by him. 

But the time for legends had not 

^ Voinov is no lover of rough 


champion of clean basketball. And 
when it happens that technique 
gives way to strength, Voinov’s 
game begins to fade. It is not timi¬ 
dity—it is something typical of 
many players who like to rely on 
skill—a revulsion from brute 


well as Voinov. There are also 
players who can do both these 
things well. Though they do not 
















overdid the praise somewhat—in 
fact, I am sure he did. He is usually 

his restraint vanished there must 

I met Yaroshevsky at the end 
of 1957. He was coaching the 
Moscow Spartak team and I had 
to do a story on his boys. He said 
of Voinov: “Take a look at that 
boy. He is not a very good centre 
yet, but in a couple of years he 
will be the best one in the country.” 

At that time I was not impressed. 
But some three years later I re¬ 
called that conversation and asked 
Yaroshevsky why had been so 
sure of Voinov from the start. 
He countered my question with one 
of his own: “Do you see boys with 
a build like that every day? James 
Naismith invented basketball especi¬ 
ally for Voinov.” 

and it required a vivid imagination 
to call him an athlete. The first 
commandment he heard from Yaro¬ 
shevsky was: “Basketball is a foot 
game.” Voinov then lived on the 
sixth floor and Yaroshevsky forbade 
him to use the lift. 

“When I spoke to Voinov,” 
said Yaroshevsky, “I had a feeling 
my words fell on deaf ears. He 
seemed to listen quite intently, 
but there was no response or 

Yaroshevsky need have had no 
misgivings. Gennadi knows how to 
listen to a speaker, but does not 
like to speak himself. An order to 


him is an order. So be began running 
up sue flights of stairs, at first 
slowly, then several steps at a time, 
all the way up to the sixth floor, 

day. In the winter both coach and 
pupil amazed people by running 
around knee-deep in snow. When the 
coach ’ ’ ' • * 


Voinov 


st kept running. 


:oach did 
plunk in shots from rebounds off 
the backboard, in the way that many 
coaches schooled their taller payers, 
for he was afraid Voinov would hit 
a rut and become a rebound player. 
He made him do something else a 
little less orthodox. Why should 
a pivot have to know how to dribble? 
Take a look at Kruminsh—he never 
dribbles but always comes off the 
floor with at least 20 or 25 points 
to his credit. But Yaroshevsky ( 
really made Voinov sweat with 
dribbling drills. 

Said Voinov: “If I chalked up 
6 points a game I considered it was 
pretty good. My team-mates were 
browned off with me, but they kept 
quiet. I knew why—Yaroshevsky 
had put a ban on saying anything 
to me except “Attaboy, that’s the 
way to hustle!” But I realized that 
’t doing much good. They 


re only sa 
5. Really, I 




The ju 




lit of a heel." 


basketball 
This shot hi 
over the shot from a stati 
Most basketball players 
our country and abroa 


such a shot. Voinov, a 
at jumping, lets go of the 

the floor. Doesn’t he realize 
that the higher he jumps the more 
difficult it is to cover him? 

it I thought of when I prac¬ 
tised this shot. First of all, I am not 
rt and there is really no need 
: to jump as high as possible 
ke a long shot: it is pretty 
difficult to cover me anyway. 
Secondly, to jump high, you have to 
a little before springing and 
f course, is a dead give-away, 
nping up on almost straight 
legs, I gain several tenths of a 
second. And thirdly, count how many 
mes a player of my height has 
) jump in die course of a game at 
ath backboards and in jump 
lots. I am not saying this because 
feel sorry for myself. Such jump 
lots would best of all be made by 


This means you have to aim at 
untiring automaton.” 

3 Voinov told me that the 
thing he valued most was a good 
pass, then good defence work, and 
only then a good shot. So why 
after weighing it all up so realisti¬ 
cally did he become a grand- 

of attack and not a master of 
; or a master guard? And if 
ted to he could have become 
these, for this talented and 
orking sportsman knows 

ch word as impossible in 

basketball. The secret is that he 


understands how to rationalize 
his game and his capacities. 

For many years he played with 
another basketball star, Armenac 
Alachachyan, the king of the pass. 
Voinov could not help appreciat¬ 
ing the worth of a player like 
Alachachyan. But he knew that 
Alachachyan was often dressed down 
for making two bad passes—people 
were apt to forget that for every two 
failures there were thirty passes 
that clicked. Voinov knew that 
almost every second basket was 
scored thanks to Alachachyan, and 
he also knew that after each game 
Alachachyan was put on the carpet 

players understood that if in each 
game he scored 20 points, he would 
be considered good. If he scored 
30 points, they would call him ex¬ 
cellent. And no one would expect 
him to pass, no one would dare 
hold it against him that in defence 
he did not play as well as he could. 

But after all is said and done 
Voinov is Voinov. He is a versatile 
basketball player. This all-round 
talent does not allow him (even if 
he wanted to) to be tops only in 
attacking. And the fine words of 
tribute from John Maclendon con- 

Gennadi Voinov’s laurels are 
many. He has been in five Euro¬ 
pean champion teams and in the 
1967 World Champion winners. 
And if Voinov, as a member of the 
USSR National Team, helps to 
win the Olympic gold medals, 
then it may be time for a legend. 


































The Joyful meeting between Sergei Korolev, the spacecraft designer, t 
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asked. “Yes. What I wouldn’t do 
for a walk or a 100-metre sprint!” 

“How about going dancing in the 
evening?” 

“Sure,” Stasis agreed, “but we’ll 
have to press our suits first.” 

On the 23rd day Roman was so 
filled with an insidious, dull, infinite 
pain all over his body that it took all 
his will-power to keep from jumping 

They had already repeated all the 
jokes they knew over and over again 
when Stasis unexpectedly heard 
Roman laughing, but almost silently, 


“I just thought of another one,” 


had adapted itself to a world devoid of 
work or resistance. Now they were in 
for day after day of this new state. 

sighed Roman. 

After a few moments he began to 
talk about Chernovtsy, the town 
where he had been born and brought 
up, and where he had attended secon¬ 
dary school and later become a 
construction worker. He talked about 
his mother. “What fine borshch she 
makes! And boiled dumplings! What’s 
your favourite food at home, Stas?” 
Stasis made no reply. Scraggly- 
bearded, like a Robinson Crusoe, he 
kept on staring at the ceiling. 


They chuckled a bit at the anecdote 
about the man who was told to lie 
down and rest a while in order to get 
rid of his inclination for work. 

The pains in their bodies were now 
particularly acute, like one vast tooth¬ 
ache. The longing for action was 
almost irresistible, the urge to draw 
themselves up to their full height, to 
lift some heavy weight, to run around 


Just boys. They laughed i 


human being could lose th< 





thing besides look out of a window at 
a weak little spring twig on a poplar. 

Yet it happened to them several 
weeks later. The longing for work, for 
movement, disappeared into thin air 
and they felt as if they had been living 
this way all their lives and that every¬ 
thing was normal. Thus the organism, 
weary of struggling against inactivity, 


“No.” 

“Why don’t you say something, 
then?” 

“I’ve got nothing to say. My dadj 
was killed in the war. Mum died. I 

Vilnius....” 

“Sorry, Stas . . . When we’re, 
through with this you’ll come home j 
with me and we’ll have plenty of 
dumplings together. . . . How many 
days have we got left?” 

“Plenty.” Stasis counted up the 
empty squares on his calendar. 

They no longer dreamed of dancing 
or felt like reading about courtesans.. 
The football field was a hazy greeni 

One morning they both woke up at 
the same time. Simultaneously they j 
looked at the last uncrossed square oimj ! 
the calendar. 

Voskresensky entered the ward. |* 


“Good morning, boys!” 

Roman and Stasis in chorus. 

Voskresensky seemed embar¬ 
rassed. “There’s this thing, fellows,” 
he said. “To finish the experiment off 
properly it would be good if you 
stayed a bit longer.” His tone of 



The young men were silent for a 
long while, then both said, “All right.” 

There was nothing else to talk 
about. A clock ticked away quietly, 
almost imperceptibly, like a pulse 
unaccustomed to the clear, precise 
beats of the heart. 

When after more than two months 
the bed-rest test was over and each of 
them had endured the same centri¬ 
fugal overloading as prior to the 
experiment, they were placed on 
an orthostatic table. This is a special 
board to which a person is secured 
and then it is swiftly turned upright. 

“My legs!” was the thought upper¬ 
most in the minds of both Roman and 
Stasis when the doctors told them to 
stand up. “Where are my legs?” In¬ 
stead of those useful limbs they felt as 


This was the word always used 
when someone found an experiment 
beyond the limits of physical and 
mental strength. 

By the evening of the second day 
they had learned to sit up. Stasis 
decided to risk it. He got up and 
staggered to Roman’s bed. For the 
first time during their long ordeal they 
shook hands and embraced each 

“Let’s wrestle, eh?” 

“Can’t. Different weight cate¬ 
gories!” joked Roman, raising himself 
and leaning heavily against his 
friend’s shoulder. 

Indeed, they were in different 
weight categories. One of them had 
lost 15 pounds, the other almost nine. 

When I interviewed Roman and 
Stasis several days after the end of 
their experiment, their handshakes 
were already quite firm. They easily 
walked up a short flight of stairs. 
Only Roman’s somewhat odd gait— 
“My heels still hurt”—and Stasis’s 
beard, were a reminder of their recent 
descent into the Abyss of the Un¬ 
known, of the fact that in the name of 

trials that demand a man’s entire 
reserve of moral and physical strength. 


if they had loose, rubbery props. Both 
boys quietly said, “Down.” 


DO YOU KNOW THAT. . . 

... The Kremlin’s ruby stars, varying from 9.9 to 12 feet 
across, are on roller bearings so that they turn away from violent 
gusts of wind. 


. Moscow, with three theatres in pre-Soviet 








THE ANATOMY 
OF WIT 



Wit under the microscope 

by Alexander Luk, Cybernetics Institute, 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 

from Znaniye-Sila, a popular science magazine 


Jokes and witticisms, as comparative studies reveal, depend oi 
rather limited number of devices. 

1. False Antithesis 

Example: “He is blond, but clever” (Mikhail Zoshchenko). 

2. False Emphasis 

Example: “Frau N. looks like Venus de Milo: she is as old and as toothle 
(Heinrich Heine). 


3. Reductio ad Absurdum 

Example: “The pub servant was so lively, so vivacious that no one could 
his face” (Nikolai Gogol). 


4. Mixture of Styles 

Example: “Grub of the gods” (Ilya Ilf and Yevgeni Petrov). 

5. Witty Absurdity 

Example: “The reports of my death are greatly exaggerated” (Mark Twain). 


6. Irony 

H Example: “If to do away with evil you aspire—why take all books and 
I throw them in the fire!” (Alexander Griboyedov). 

1. Paradox 

H Example: “The golden rule is that there are nogoldenrules’Y Bernard Shaw). 

8. Comparison Based on Remote or Casual Characteristic 

I Example: “Man’s face is a mirror of his soul, which, incidentally, can be 

■ broken as easily as any other mirror” (Anton Chekhov). 

9. Ambiguity 

Example: After 1812 this saying was popular in Russia: “Not all Corsicans 

■ are scoundrels but the Buona parte ' \ 

I] “Buona parte”, Italian for the greater part, is a pun on Napoleon’s name. 


The key question is: can we learn to 
be witty by learning this technique? 

Normal children speak correctly 
by the time they turn six without hav¬ 
ing learned grammar. They observe 
rules of morphology and syntax with¬ 
out knowing those rules. 

Some people, apparently, absorb 
the syntax of wit just as unconsciously. 
But the unconscious rules of wit, un¬ 
like the rules of grammar, are not 
accessible to all. Perhaps wit depends 
on innate ability. If there is no ability, 
nothing, not even special training, 
will teach a person to be witty. So, 
is it worth compiling an inventory of 
the techniques of wit if these tech¬ 
niques, even when collated and ex¬ 
plained, cannot be used as a formula? 


Techniques of Wit and Emotions 

All these methods can be lumped 
together under the head “technique 
of wit”. To be witty, however, it is 
not enough simply to master tech¬ 
nique. Witty content in the wrong 
form loses the subtlety and flavour of 
wit, and evokes no admiration. 

Nor is form alone adequate. It has 
long been known that witticisms age. 
Famous Russian nineteenth-century 
epigrams, for example, will no longer 
provoke loud laughter the butts of 
nineteenth-century jokes are not 
familiar to us, or, if they are, have 
lost much of their significance. Some¬ 
times, however, the technique of wit 
is so fine that it keeps the joke going. 













Wit and Creation 


A witty idea comes in a flash. The 
flash of wit may come after lengthy, 
purposeful search, but nobody knows 
the devious ways of this mental pro¬ 
cess. We do not understand the work¬ 
ings of the brain which generate 
bright verbal “Kunststiick”. Such a 
flash of enlightenment is well known 

and artists. The solution that comes is 

cyberneticians call algorisms—rules 
of which man is not aware. 


Research into the mechanics of wit 

The formal devices just considered 
are, of course, not algorisms at all. 
They represent an attempt to analyse 
logically the forms wit takes in litera¬ 
ture and oral speech. This attempt is 
not an end in itself. The author sees 
here a way of approach to the simula- 

of wit promises to become an exciting 
area of research; it has been seriously 
discussed since 1962 and should bene¬ 
fit cybernetics and psychophysiology. ! 


Aim or method? 

by Leonid Likhodeyev, a satirist 


Alexander Luk offers a ready¬ 
made table of wit as the first step 
toward building another computer. 

I do not object to his occupation— 
no objections can be raised against 
any occupation that does not inter¬ 
fere with public order. I shall only 
observe that any analysis is the oppo¬ 
site of synthesis. By analysing the 
nature of humour we create prerequi¬ 
sites for synthesizing humour. Since 
synthesis is creation, it is the aim 
of some actioa This is true of physics 
and chemistry and apparently of other 

satire. For neither is the aim in the 
portrayal of reality. They are only the 

Of course, Luk is doing a good job. 
I think it is good for psychology, 
cybernetics and biology. But it has 


nothing to do with satire or humour. 

Wit is not a form of creation, dear 
colleague. It is a quality of the human i 
mind. It is either there or it is not. It j 
is a manner of doing things. And a 1 
very tempting one at that. Hence the 
desire to discover “how it’s done” 
and show off to your friends. So there 
arises the need for systematization. 
But such a system means triteness, j 
for triteness is a commonly available 
substitute for thinking. 

Wit is not creation. It is a method of 
writing, painting or drawing. It is a 
kind of individual perception of the ! 
world. We do not confuse Bernard 
Shaw with Gogol—not because they 
lived in different epochs, but be- ] 
cause they used the same method 
differently. True masters of satire 
always strive to understand the nature 
of human relations and not merely to ‘ 


make people laugh. So, when building 
your computer, you had better teach 
it first to understand the drama of 
human relations, teach it to under- 


I hope to live to see that fine day 
when your machine will replace Mark 
Twain. I am afraid the contraption will 
be beyond my understanding and I 


Humour and the microscope 

by Anatoli Dneprov, M.Sc. (Physics and Mathematics), writer of 
science-fiction 


Leonid Likhodeyev’s objections, 
however witty, resemble those of Ivan 
Pavlov’s opponents who claimed that 
his experiments with light and sound 
signals would not furnish any new 
information on the higher nervous 
activity of animals. 

The satirist insists that wit is only 
a method and not a form of creative 
activity. How about poetry? Is that 
a method too? 

Any new area of research begins 
with classification. That is how it was 
with the theory of evolution, atomic 
theory and, evidently, all sciences. 
Even an amateur collector who classi¬ 
fies coat buttons or postage stamps, 

pies by which he should add new 
specimens to his collection. In short, 
classification is a way of finding 
general laws. 

Classification of funny or sad things 
is a complicated business. The “com¬ 
partments” into which Alexander Luk 
has divided wit are not enough, though 
I cannot offer anything more com¬ 
prehensive. But the number of com¬ 
partments is hardly the point. What 


is really important is a theoretical 
question: is it possible to draw up a 
full list of devices which may help to 
coin witticisms? I am sure it is not. 

Only too recently poets knew a set 
number of poetic forms. But since 
Vladimir Mayakovsky wrote his 
poems so many more ways of writing 
poetry have emerged that experts now 

Likhodeyev need not be afraid of a 
machine that will some day simulate 
wit just as approximately as a 
mechanical mouse simulates the be¬ 
haviour of a living animal. As for 

to pose the problem and try to find at 
least an approximate solution to it. 

We must start in the simplest way. 
The road to the comprehension of the 

from psychophysiology, rather than 
from literature. The problem of wit 
has to be tackled jointly by psycho¬ 


neurophysiologists—and, naturally, 
humorists. 
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Above is a bulletin circulated ‘ at 
the time to hospitals and clinics 
by the Medical Service of the Sun. 

One of the founders of this un- 

Chizhevsky. In 1915 he published a 
paper “The Sun’s Periodic Influence 
on the Earth’s Biosphere”, in which 
he drew a remarkable parallel be¬ 
tween physical processes in outer 
space and phenomena in living 
nature, specifically, human society. 
Later he tried to establish a relation¬ 
ship between the regular appearance 
of spots on the sun and outbreaks of 


epidemics and aggravation of 

For a long time his research met 
with scepticism. Nevertheless, the 
coincidence noted by Chizhevsky 
and other pioneers in this field 

but stubborn fact which could not 
be ignored by scientists. 

By the 1930s, the French re¬ 
searchers M. Faure, G. Sardou and 
J. Vallot had collected a vast amount 
of statistical evidence proving that in 
84 per cent of the cases the passage 


central meridian coincided with 
sudden deaths and exacerbations 
of chronic diseases. They established 
an international institute for the 
study of solar, terrestrial and cos¬ 
mic radiation. Chizhevsky was on 
the board of the Institute from 1931 
to 1940. 

In the early 1930s, P. I. Kurkin, 
a Soviet physician, published his 
findings after 



authorities such 
Giorgio Piccardi and Helmuth 
Berg, and who had been elected 
honorary president of the 1st Inter¬ 
national Congress on Biophysics 
and Cosmobiology in New York. 

Early in 1965, a commission 
was set up by the Academy of 
sess Chizhevsky’s 
icience. The com- 
lission, headed by Profe 
i. M. Kedrov, came tc 
lusion that many of his 


Was Mesmer Right? 


mortality from ir 

storm in 1961, which lasted for 
more than a week, two infarctions 
were recorded daily in the Urals 
city of Sverdlovsk. 

to show that geomagnetic storms are 
accompanied by outbreaks of cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, eclampsia 


n August 11, 1784, . 



siderable 









at all that the Earth itself is a great 

All the same, numerous experi¬ 
ments have proved that a magnetic 
field has an effect on a living organ¬ 
ism. Perhaps it is sensed directly by 
the cells of our bodies or by our 
nervous systems. After all, if 
magnetic interference can play 
havoc with a missile guidance 
system or an industrial automaton 
and actually lead to breakdowns, 
why should it not knock out whole 
sets of components of the sophis¬ 
ticated cybernetic machine known 
as the human system? A. S. Pres- 
man, a Soviet biologist, believes 
that since a sick person’s controls 
are out of gear, which impairs his 
powers of adaptation to environment, 

storms than a healthy person. 

According to Chizhevsky, the 
damage is done by bioactive solar 
rays rather than geomagnetic 
storms. Is there any connection, 
incidentally, between sunspots and 
geomagnetic storms? 

Beware 1969 

Galileo discovered sunspots in 
the early seventeenth century. 
It was later established that their 
number varies periodically. The 
presence of a great number is 
an indication that the sun is 
entering its active phase. It deve¬ 
lops whorls where the magnetic 
field is hundreds of times more 
powerful than in the surrounding 
area, and thousands of times stronger 

These fiery vortices spurt jets 


of charged particles. Giant clouds 
of ionized gas reach the Earth’s 
atmosphere and saturate it with 
electrons and protons. Most particles 

fail to reach the Earth and remain i 
caught in the Earth’s radiation belts. ' 
These are the cascades of solar cosmic 
rays that generally upset the geo¬ 
magnetic field. If diseases tend to 
rage during magnetic storms on 
Earth, they are nearly always pre- 1 
ceded by the appearance of spots A 
and flares on the raging Sun. 

The Soviet scientist N. A. Shultz 
analysed statistics from the USSR, I 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and j 
other countries and discovered 
that the increasing frequency of 

ance of powerful solar prominences 
almost invariably led to character¬ 
istic changes in the properties of 
the blood, a reduction in the number * 
of leucocytes and an increase in I 
the number of lymphocytes. j 

Chizhevsky used these and other I 
results to back up his hypothesis I 

that the Sun acted on living organ- I 

isms directly, not through changes I 

in the magnetic field or other inter- I 

mediary factors. He asserted that a I 

component of solar radiation, which I 

he named penetrating Z radiation, I 

intensity and have a lethal effect I 

on weak, old, worn-out organisms. I 

Those suffering from serious dis- I 

orders of the nervous system went I 

cases, and only then people with I 

other illnesses. Chizhevsky wrote in I 


a Paris magazine in 1928 that his 
study of 45,000 cases had led him to 
believe that the nervous system was 
the first to react to solar disturbances. 


mous about Chizhevsky’s theory. 
Some are inclined to believe 
that it is the magnetic storms, but 
not the Sun, that affect the sick; 
others reject the very idea that the 


Special services have been set up 
in many Soviet cities to keep 
doctors informed of forthcoming 
solar flares and magnetic storms. 

Seventy countries, including the 
Soviet Union, cooperated under 
the International Quiet Sun Year 
programme (1964-1965), effectively 
using rockets, satellites and other 









A WHOLE WORLD 
BY TORCH 


by Alexander Meshcheryakov 
head of the laboratory 
studying blindness, deafness and dumbness 
at the Moscow Defectology Institute 
and Olga Skorokhodova 
Courtesy of Radio Moscow 


It is pointless to speak to a deaf, dumb and blind child—he hears 
nothing. He can say nothing and does not even realize that human 
beings communicate through speech. Finally, you cannot show him 
anything, for he is blind. 

One scientist, horrified by such a brutal experiment of nature, 
exclaimed: “They are something in between animal and vegetable!” 


An Empty Safe 

For many years doctors and 
teachers all over the world have been 
trying to solve the problem of educat¬ 
ing the blind, deaf and dumb. The 
endeavours of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, an American, went down in 
history as the first successful attempt 
of this kind. In his American Notes 


Dickens mentioned Laura Bridgman, a 
blind, deaf and dumb girl for whom 
Dr. Howe opened the door into the 
world of normal human beings in 
1837. 

His achievements inspired the 
American dramatist, William Gibson, 
to write The Miracle Worker, which 
has been running for many years in 
theatres all over the world. In 


Moscow the play has been staged by 
the Yermolova Theatre. 

Without going into detail, I just 



ttraordinarily gifted pupil. 

Secondly, in Act I, Dr. Anagnos 
npares the mind of a blind, deaf 
1 dumb child to a safe. The right 
' will unlock its treasures. The key, 


it develops in the course of the action, is 
the word. The soul of the blind, deaf 
and dumb girl awakens at the moment 
when with great difficulty she utters 
the word w-a-t-e-r in the closing 


As I see it, the problem of teaching 
the blind, deaf and dumb is not one of 
finding the key to the safe and 
releasing the treasures within. There 
is no treasure. The safe is empty. 

That is the tragedy of blind-deaf- 
mutes. Since childhood they have 
been deprived of three vital sense 
organs. They are walled off from 

world, and no amount of effort on 
their part will create any means of 
communication with others. The most 
prof ound solitude in the world prevents 
the development of their intellect. 

Personally, I have no objection to 
the image of the safe. I think it clear 
and simple. But our job is to fill the 
safe with all the riches of the human 


It requires special training to lead 
the blind, deaf and dumb child out of 

to the key, I think it is not the word, 
not in the beginning at least. The first 

called by my teacher, Professor Ivan 
Sokolyansky (who died in 1960), the 
period of initial humanization. 

In the remote dawn of Mankind, 
the invention and use of tools first 
helped Man to emerge from the 
animal kingdom. Other civilizing 
factors followed. The initial stage of 
educating a blind, deaf and dumb 
child is precisely the same process of 
humanization. 

The child, whom the instructor 
practically never leaves alone for a 
minute, learns the elementary habits 
of everyday life—using a spoon, cup 
and plate, washing and dressing. 
Normal children undergo the same 
process, but they can imitate what they 
see, and react to signals they hear. 

In working with blind, deaf and 
dumb children I have arrived at the 

ability develops spontaneously. Every 


a child has developed at least half 
these habits, he becomes a real human 

The means of communication, like 
the need for them, develop as habits 
of human behaviour are formed. The 
initial methods of communication are 
gestures designating things and wants. 
Communication with a blind, deaf and 
dumb child is practically impossible 
without gesture speech. 













Plasticine modelling is one of the 
most important elements at this stage 
of training. The child communicates 

world. 

Gestures mastered, the child 
develops an urge to communicate. 
Gradually we replace his primitive 
gestures by dactylic words, which is 
a more advanced form of communica¬ 
tion. Deaf and dumb people talk with 
the help of their fingers. Our children 
do the same, except that they do not 
see these gesture-words and do not 
know that we sighted people see them. 

This is how it is done. I take my 
pupil by the hand (not by the shoulder 
and I never tap him on the back—these 
children get accustomed to a single 
type of signal) and he understands 
that I want to speak to him. He feels 
for my palm and, by touching it 
with his fingers in different sequences 
composes words. I reply in the same 
way. If I used sound words simul¬ 
taneously, you would see that the 
dactylic “talk” is only slightly slower 
than ordinary speech. 

Day after day, month after month 
the child builds up his active vocabu¬ 
lary of abstract gesture-words. Con¬ 
crete gestures, being less convenient, 
eventually drop out of use. The children 
get accustomed to talking to each 
other without the teacher’s help. Then 
they are taught written speech based 
on the raised Braille alphabet. 

Mastering written speech is an 
extremely important stage in the 
mind-building of the blind, deaf and 
dumb child, who for the first time has 
the opportunity to record his thoughts, 
re-examine and clarify them. 



The graduates of that school reached 
the intellectual level of normal human 

The intellectual potentialities of 
most blind, deaf and dumb children 
are not inferior to those of children 
who see and hear. That was the 
opinion of Professor Sokolyansky and 
it has been fully justified. Infact, some 
not only do better at school than nor¬ 
mal children but get higher honours 
than their fellows when they go on to 
further education. 

Such a person, for example, is 
Olga Skorokhodova, now the posses¬ 
sor of a doctor’s degree in education 
and a research worker at the Defect- 
ology Institute. 

Olga was born in 1914 into a poor 
peasant family in the village of 
Belozyorka in the Ukraine. At the 
age of five she contracted meningitis 
and as a consequence went blind and 
deaf Shortly afterwards, she lost the 
ability to speak. 

In the autumn of 1922, orphaned, 
Olga was sent to the Odessa School 
for Blind Children. In1925 she started 
at Professor Sokolyansky’s school in 
Kharkov. 

In the introduction to Olga 
Skorokhodova’s book. How I Per- 

World, Professor Sokolyansky wrote: 

“Paradoxically, it is much more 
complicated to teach those who have 
lost their hearing and sight than those 
who were bom deaf and blind. It took 
us, and Olga herself, 17 years of 
painstaking work to make her what 

Overleaf are some extracts from 
Olga Skorokhodova’s book. 







works of Taras Shevchenko, Ivan 
Franko, Mikhailo Kotsyubinsky and 
other Ukrainian prose-writers and 


I follow 


with 


my hands all that people 
were doing. I gave them my hands so 
that they would show 
a knife or a cake of soap, vci y cany ± 
began to sew, to knit by hand and on a 
machine, to crochet, do basket work 
and make brushes. 

But when I learned to read, I 
would go off by my self with a book and 
read for hours on end, forgetting 
about everything else. Sometimes I 
did not go to bed until I had finished 
my book. When I was reading The 
Children of Captain Grant, I even 
took the book to my physics lessons. 
During German lessons, while the 
teacher looked through her book for 
seeing people, I would furtively 
draw closer a book of Pushkin’s 


How I Look After Myself 


' to hold after myself fo 


been living alone and looking 


tensive notes as I read the History of 
Natural Sciences and several books 
on psychology and physiology. I took 
an incomplete course in biology. 

I read Dumas, Shakespeare, 
Schiller and other world classics. 
Among the Russian poets, Pushkin 
and Lermontov remain my favourites. 
I know Ukrainian, though I 

Ukrai: 


w people’s help when I cs 
something myself. I need household | 
help only when I am doing intensive 
mental work, in which case everyday 
cares create an added strain. 

Though my eyes are open I see 
no light at all, so I cannot tell darkness 
from light. But I have a watch with 
raised figures so I know when it is 
morning and when it is evening 
without asking. I know where every¬ 
thing is in my room so I can always 
find what I want without difficulty. 

and put things in their proper place. 

I can sense only smells and the feel 
of a trembling saucepan when some¬ 
thing is boiling in it. I learned to know 
when water or milk is boiling by the 

It is easy to tell when soup or porridge 
is boiling by the smell. From practice 
and the senses of touch, smell anc 


:ps to where I felt a smell coming 
>m another room. I stopped to feel 

other room. By the smell and the 
wement of air I realized that I was 
ht. I entered and asked: “Excuse 
;, is there a telephone here?” A 
in came up to me and took me by 
2 hand. He must have told me some¬ 
thing. I asked him to write on my hand. 


and poetry helped 



The n 
telephone and that 
phoning for me. 

Olfactory and ti 
helped me to find a 


ats, I have 


r perform 


fingers harder. After an hour of such 
reading my head and hand refuse to 
take in what is being read. 

I perceive knocking or noise as 
easily as smells. All these movements 
are communicated to me through the 
vibrations of the floor. 

Once L.H. and C. w 


I” L.H.’s 


e. I h 

voice many times and found it 
pleasant. But I had never “heard” 
C.’s voice. I put my hand on the 
throat of L.H., then or that of C.and 
felt that C.’s voice was a little lower 
than L.H.’s and had a pleasant timbre. 
N., who has a good e^r for music, told 


or unhappy 


. tially replace 
vision and hearing. But my feet also 
play an important role. I can feel the 
slightest slope of the ground when I 
walk along a street or through a park. 
When I first entered my room after 
it had undergone major repairs, I 
immediately felt that the floor had 
developed a slight slant. 

Books for seeing people are read 
to me by the method of dactylology. 
It is most important that the reader 
should have agile fingers not tired by 
other work. If my readers miss a 




an audience. But if a close friend stands 
by, holding my hand, it calms me. 

I can feel the sounds of music not 
only when I hold my hand on top of a 

communicated to my feet, especially 
if the player picks out powerful chords. 

Some people ask if I can differen¬ 
tiate colours tactually. Of course I 




























How I Recognize People 

faces and hear the voices of others and 
remember them. For me, identifying 
people is more complex. When I 

only skin distinctions such as smooth¬ 
ness, roughness, warmth or moistness, 
but also the shape of the hand. 


his own handshake. Some people 
shake your hand with vigour and 
energy, other people’s handshakes are 
flabby and indifferent, while those of 
others are soft and delicate. When 

try to memorize and create a mental 


picture of his hand down to the 

by the hand—abruptly, gently, 
quickly or slowly—in order to write on 


my palm with his finger, how he moves 
his finger, how he draws letters, how 
the tremors of his hand vary accord¬ 
ing to what we are talking about, how 
he withdraws his hand. 

Without such a detailed study and 
without trying to build pictures of my 
friends I would be unable to recognize 


them immediately by the shape of their 
hands and the feel of their skin. 

Most people can identify others not 
only by their appearance but also by 
their voice and tread. I, too, can some¬ 
times feel from a distance people 
whom I know well because I have 
thoroughly studied their movements. 
I recognize them even when they are 


Cinemas and Galleries 


During the film my “interpreter” 
hurriedly tells me all he is seeing on 

my attention is concentrated on per- 

works too slowly to draw pictures of 
the characters, the situation and the 
settings. The difficulties increase 
when I have to be told about things 


deserts and unfamiliar animals. If the 


story of a film is told to me at home, 


grasped or have failed to imagine 
sufficiently clearly. 

When I visit art galleries and my 
companion describes a picture I do 
not always imagine the picture as it is. 
If it depicts, say, a sunrise, a sunset or 


a roaring sea with a sinking ship, I 
build separate pictures of the perfectly 
smooth surface of the picture, the sun 



When I leave the museum I can 

eye sees glass if it was glass-covered 
and the frame—either smooth or 
carved, but not the painting itself. I 

meaning of the description. But since 
I use the language of seeing and hearing 
people the person who listens to my 
description can hardly believe I have 
never seen the picture with my own 


eyes. 

People who cannc 
better than other art! 


hear or speak 
re and painting 
ts. What is left to 
see? Naturally, 


The wonderful marble statues of two 
Venuses (the Medici and Milo), a 
resting Hermes, wrestlers of Florence 
and other figures fired a love for sculp- 


I was “shown” a bust of Beethoven. 
I had never “seen” his firm, courage¬ 
ous, expressive face but I had 
already read a biography of the great 
composer. I knew that he gradually lost 
his hearing and wrote his best sym¬ 
phonies when he was deaf and lonely. 
I was immersed in recollections when 


I realized that all the while my hands 
had been lying on Beethoven’s head. 
Suddenly I felt what seemed like an 


electric current pass through my 
fingers. That surprised me but soon 
I realized the reason. I had “heard” 

the piano, Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata. The strong impression made 
on fingers reproduced the vibrations 
that had once been communicated to 

I was shown a sculptural portrait 
of an old woman holding a stocking 
she had not finished knitting, and a boy 
sitting at her feet. His face was slightly 
lifted and his eyes wide open. . . . 
Obviously, the little boy was all ears. 
I recognized him by his lips: the little 
Pushkin to the fairy-tales of Arina 
Rodionovna, his nurse. 

The moment we fall in love with art, 
drink in its harmony and beauty, all 
that is wonderful and wise inspires us, 
arousing feelings we never experience 
amid the drabness of life. 

Though I perceive the world only 
through touch and smell, all these 
feelings are within my reach. But the 
deaf and dumb who can see are in a 
far better position, having within their 
grasp the whole wealth of visual im¬ 
pressions. Regrettably, most of them 
make such poor use of their advan- 

are any painters among the deaf and 
dumb but there are two sculptors, 
Nechayev and Borisanov. Surely not 
enough. 














FAVORSKY 


THE WORLD OF ARTISTIC IMAGES CREATED BY VLADIMIR 
FAVORSKY (1886-1964) HAS UNUSUAL BREADTH, DEPTH AND VARIETY, 
AND HE IS REGARDED AS ONE OF THE SOVIET UNION’S MOST 
OUTSTANDING ARTISTS. 

THOSE WHO KNEW FAVORSKY THE MAN ADMIRED HIM EVEN MORE 
THAN THOSE WHO KNEW HIM ONLY AS AN ARTIST. THROUGHOUT HIS 
LIFE HE WAS AN EXAMPLE OF COURAGE AS WORTHY OF PRAISE AS HIS 
ARTISTIC GENIUS. 













particular time of a particular day 
enjoyed his keen and whole-hearted 

huge mosaics, a trademark for a reel 
of cotton, a frontispiece for “Hamlet” 
or a decoration for a plate—perhaps 
a shepherdess and her flock. 

Forty or so years ago Favorsky 


did a cover design for the magazine 
Makovets, which was published by 
an artistic society of the same name to 
which friends of Favorsky belonged; 

Life”, and I feel that this formula can 
be aptly applied to Favorsky’s work. 
He was completely wrapped up in 
art, and thought of nothing else, 
had his finger on the pulse of 































thunderously, crashingly noisy. This 
time stone chips were flying about 
the entire studio, and Favorsky paid 
not the slightest attention to any of 
this but went on calmly explaining the 
ideas behind his latest series of 
illustrations. 

He received the news of the deaths 
of both his sons during the war with 
the utmost restraint and outward 
calm. He considered it their justified 
sacrifice for the common cause. His 
wife was hit very hard, and became an 
invalid, afraid to let her husband out 
of her sight. For years he hardly left 
her bedside, trying to infuse her with 
at least a tiny spark of vital energy. 
But those who only knew Favorsky 
from his work could have no sus¬ 
picion of such a family tragedy in the 


background. In his engravings for 
“The Lay of Igor’s Host” (1950) or 
for Pushkin’s “Boris Godunov” 
tragedy is conveyed at such a level 
that it becomes the tragedy of man¬ 
kind in general, and Favorsky’s 
personal feelings become submerged 
in the general. 

portant works have a magnificently 
monumental yet profoundly human 
heroic quality. This is certainly true of 
his book illustrations—his wood en¬ 
gravings for “The Book of Ruth”, for 
Merime’s stories, for Dante’s “New 
Life”, Shakespeare’s “Hamlet”, the 
poems of Bums, Balzac’s “Berezina”, 
and Pushkin’s “Little Tragedies”, just 
as of his engravings for the works 
previously mentioned—“The Lay of 



Igo’s Host” and “Boris Godunov”. It 
is tme of the engraved portraits of 
Dostoevsky, the young Goethe, and 
his pencil portrait of Pushkin as a 


“Years of Revolution”, to a beautiful 
allegorical image of man giving his 
own fiery heart for the people: 

But from this main epic, heroic 


A whole world of complex, power¬ 
ful characters evoked with psycho¬ 
logical depth and subtlety, a whole 
world of wonderful poetic images 
overflowing with dramatic or lyrical 
feeling, is represented in these multi¬ 
farious works of Favorsky’s, which 
are concerned with various epochs 
and nations. 

These images of the past reveal a 


simplicity they fom 


him close to Petrov-Vodkin and 
Deineka, Favorsky was able to 
switch simply and easily to quite 

elegantly lyrical, some humorous and 
mischievous, and some with a hum¬ 
drum, everyday air. He first began to 
produce his characteristically tranquil 
oil-paintings of nature before the 
Revolution, and of these landscapes 
with their meadows and groves he was 
to say in later years: “That encounter 
with Nature was an honest one.” All 

Nature” were just as honest. 























Portrait of Robert Burns I Illustration to Burns’s poems. Wood engraving. 

frontispiece for Marshak’s translations. 


Favorsky’s Nature always had its 
pristine purity and clarity, its strict 
spatial relationships and scrupulously 
conveyed subtle effects of atmosphere 
and light. 

He was also given to wit, ingenious 
humour, sudden amusing flights of 
fancy—on the surface quite out of 
keeping in such a wise and learned 
man who made a habit of exploring 
the human soul and analysing the 
development of human passions. 

Favorsky, until then unknown, won 

Anatole France’s “Les Opinions de 
Jerome Coignard”, in 1918. This 
series also marked the beginning of a 
rapid development of Soviet wood 


engraving along highly original and 
brilliant lines. It was the first experi¬ 
ment in designing a book as a whole, 
with illustrations and general 
appearance in keeping with the con¬ 
tent and stylistic qualities of the 

He did not develop his experiment 
on second-class works, but built up 
his expertise in the course of work on 
literary classics—the story of Ruth, 
Pushkin’s “The Cottage in Kolomna”, 

It is interesting to note that apart 
from one or two cases (for example, 
“Othello”) Favorsky had no failures 
in his illustrations for great literary 


Among the most brilliant of 
Favorsky’s stage designs were those 
for Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night”. 
The decor was amusing, infinitely 
ingenious and inventive, full of life, 

power. It was only in name that his 

controlled the entire production, 
subjugating by his charm not only the 
director but all the performers in this 
strikingly integral, bold and sparkling 
spectacle. 

When he went out with the actors 
to take a bow at the end of the per¬ 
formance in response to the loud and 
continuing applause—a tall, upright 
figure, with a greying beard and 


wearing a rather informal black 
windcheater, his eyes screwed up 
against the bright lights—he gave the 
impression of some old wizard whose 
sorcery had summoned up from no¬ 
where this brilliant, joyful and gay 
world shimmering with all colours of 
the rainbow. Not only the audience 
got this impression, but the actors too. 

I felt that in Favorsky’s purity of 
spirit there was always something a 
little childlike, a child’s delight in the 
mysterious wealth and beauty of the 
universe, just as much ever-fresh 
enthusiasm for the unlimited 
possibilities of creative invention, 
just as much natural and innate 




Favorsky 
on himself 
and 

his work 


In my youth I loved and admired 
the early Renaissance artists: Giotto, 
Masaccio, Niccolo Pisano, and I 
studied them like an art historian, 
travelling to Italy to do so. Later, 
when I discovered early Russian 
painting I considered that this was the 
most interesting of all to me. It was 
the direct continuation of the great art 

profoundly national Russian features. 

When I was young I studied 
painting, and I was a promising 
pupil. I might even have become a 
good painter, perhaps, but I pre¬ 
ferred graphic art. I did so because it 
was more within reach of the people, 


more of a mass art. 

Paintings can only be seen by 
visitors to museums and art galleries. 
The graphic artist can enter every 
home, through book illustrations and 
prints—taken by himself from his 
own original. Understandably enough, 
during a time of revolution, when the 
mass of the people are in a state of 
awakening and upsurge, and there 
is a constant growth of interest in art, 
the graphic artist has a big role to 
play. 


good literary work is easier to illus¬ 
trate than a poor one. On the one 
hand it uplifts the artist, and on the 
other, it sets him difficult tasks. . 

Shakespeare, of course, is good to 
illustrate. It is typical of him that all 
his works convey action. 

Action is his language. Further¬ 
more, his characters are complex — 
flesh-and-blood people, not primitive 
representatives of evil or primitive 
doers of good. 

In his sonnets and tragedies 
Shakespeare touches on all aspects 
of morality, and one can say that to 
him nothing human is alien. 

Many illustrators have turned to 
Shakespeare, and it is impossible to 
pick out the most outstanding of 
them. What I should like to see is an 
edition of Shakespeare containing all 
the illustrations done by Moscow 


LENIN 
IN LONDON 


The British Museum Reading 
Room, an Irish speaker in Hyde 
Park, rides through the city on the 
tops of buses—these were some 
of the things Lenin liked about Lon¬ 
don on his first visit there in 1902-03. 
“The immensity, of London stag¬ 
gered us. Although the weather was 
filthy the day we arrived, Vladimir 
Ilyich* brightened up at once and 
began to look around this citadel of 
capitalism with curiosity...” 

Thus Lenin’s wife, Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, records their arrival in 
April 1902. Iskra, the illegal Russian 
Marxist paper, of which Lenin was 
editor, had been transferred to Lon¬ 
don from Munich, where further pub¬ 
lication had become impossible. 

Both Lenin and Krupskaya had 
studied English previously, and while 
in exile in Siberia had even translated 
the Webbs’ massive work on British 
trade unionism into Russian. Their 
theoretical knowledge, however, 
proved streets ahead of their spoken 
English, and they were horrified 
to discover that they understood 


them, once they were there. 

While the comical situations it got 
them into amused Lenin, he decided 
that the language had to be tackled 
seriously. Teachers were advertised 
for, and they started going to all 
sorts of meetings. 

“We went fairly often to Hyde 
Park at the beginning,” Krupskaya 
recalls. “Speakers there harangued 
the crowds on all kinds of subjects. 
One man—an atheist—tried to prove 
to a group of curious listeners that 
there was no God. We particularly 
liked one such speaker—he had an 

Salvation Army man was shouting 
out appeals to Almighty God, while 
a little way off a salesman was hold¬ 
ing forth about the drudgery of shop 

Lenin also enjoyed listening to 
after-service lectures and debates 
held at some working-class chapels, 
and once or twice he and Krupskaya 
visited a socialist church—Seven 
Sisters—at which they heard the 
congregation sing a hymn “Lead us, 
O Lord, from the Kingdom of 
Capitalism into the Kingdom of 
Socialism”. 

























to Finsbury Town Hall. 

British Social Democrats, par¬ 
ticularly Harry Quelch, editor of 
Justice, the organ of the Social- 
Democratic Federation, were of 

and Quelch placed the offices and 
press where Justice was produced— 
now Marx House in Clerkenwell 
Green—at Lenin’s disposal for the 
production of Iskra, which was 
smuggled into Russia. 

Apart from his work on Iskra, 
Lenin was also involved in prepara¬ 
tions for the Second Congress of the 
illegal Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party, in the writing of a 
pamphlet “To The Rural Poor”, and 

socialists in Russia. 

“Correspondence with Russia,” 
says Krupskaya, “frayed his nerves 
badly. Those weeks of waiting 
for answers to his letters, constantly 
expecting the whole thing to fall 
through [preparations for the Con- 

certainty and suspense, were any¬ 
thing but congenial to Vladimir 
Ilyich’s character. His letters to 
Russia were full of requests to write 
punctually.” 

Secrecy from the czarist authorities 
was essential, and Lenin and his 
wife took the name of Richter while in 
London. An advantage, Krupskaya 
comments, “was that all foreigners 
look alike to English people, and our 
landlady took us for Germsns all the 
time we were there.” 

Security precautions in their 
correspondence with Russia were 
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When Lenin applied for a ticket to the 
reading room of the British Museum he 
used the name of Richter. Since for the 
sake of security he was posing as a 
German, he maintained the role in his j 
letter of application, using the German 1 
“J” instead of the English 


extremely primitive, she considers 
in retrospect. “All those letters 

ports), beer being brewed and warm 
fur (illegal literature) ... the whole 
thing was so thin, so transparent” , 
although, she added, “to a certain j 
extent it had succeeded in throwing 


the police off the track.” 

Among the visitors Lenin and 
Krupskaya had while in London 
were various Russian Social Demo- 

prisons and then from Russia. One of 
them had broken out of the jail in 

Trovsk], and had been helped across 
the border by high-school boys, who 
had dyed his hair. The boys, it 
seemed, were more devoted than 
skilled, and the poor man turned 
up in London with crimson hair. 

A great deal of Lenin’s time was 
spent at the British Museum. He did 

museums, and the only part of the 
British Museum that appealed to him 
was the Reading Room. As soon as 
he arrived in London, Lenin ob¬ 
tained a reference from J. H. Mit- 
hell. General Secretary of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, 
and applied for a ticket. 

He considered it the world’s 
richest library, and later said: “When 
I am in London I always work at this 
library. It is a wonderful institution 

learned. This is particularly true of 
their remarkable reference depart- 

material on any question that in- 

He was also highly impressed by 
the many reading rooms in London 
where people could go in to read 




London life was just as interest¬ 
ing to Lenin as the books at the British 
Museum. He enjoyed long bus rides 
through the city and liked to look at 
the busy traffic and the quiet ele¬ 
gant squares. “Once or twice,” 
says Krupskaya, “we took a ride on 
the top of the bus to some working- 
class district on the evening of pay 
day. An endless row of stalls, each lit 
up by a flare, stretched along the 
pavement of a wide road; the pave¬ 
ments were packed with a noisy 
crowd of working men and women, 
who were buying all kinds of things 
and satisfying their hunger right 
there on the spot.” 


Another form of relaxation Lenin 
and Krupskaya enjoyed was rambles 
on the outskirts of London. Their 
favourite outing was to Primrose 
Hill. It was the cheapest trip—a 
sixpenny fare, there was a fine view 
of almost the whole of London, and 
it was near Highgate Cemetery, 
where Karl Marx was buried. 

Just a year after his arrival Lenin 
had to leave London for Geneva, it 
having been decided to move the 
Iskra headquarters there. Lenin him¬ 
self did not agree with the move but 


took place on the editorial board. 

He was to visit London four more 
times after this—again in 1903, then 
in 1905 and 1907 for the Second, 
Third and Fifth Party Congresses. His 
final visit was in April-May 1908, 
when he made the journey specially 
to do research at the British Museum 
for his book Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism. 
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by Ivan Orlov 

from the weekly Nedelya 


BIRCH 

TREES 

Everybody in Russia loves the 
birch tree. It is a symbol of beauty, 
fidelity, tenderness and purity. 

In ancient Rus it served a variety 
of purposes. People wrote on birch 

tar. Cabin logs interlaid with birch 
bark lasted longer. When iron was 
first worked in the Urals, birch char¬ 
coal was used as fuel. Even today, it 
is used for the same purpose here 
and there. Drainage ditches for dirt 

Pressed birch pulp was a substitute 





to make packing rings for oilseals and 
pipes, bushings and gear wheels. 
Good building timber comes from 
birch forests. 

Birch woods help regulate the 
water cycle. An infusion of birch 
buds is used for stomach ailments. 
The sap of the birch contains glucose 


been a fav 


birch syrup and a pleasant, healthful 


In spring—round about the end of 
April and beginning of May—the 
birch tree drips with sap. As soon as 
the snow melts, its roots pump the 
trunk and branches full of water, 
hardly any of which evaporates be¬ 
cause the tree is still bare. Dissolved 


carbohydrates are delivered by the 
water to the swelling, bursting buds. 

Scientists at the Sverdlovsk Forest 
Chemistry Station and the Byelorus- 

mined that the sap may be collected 
for about 10 years without detriment 
to the tree. The average tree yields 
about 145 quarts. The sap of the 
silver birch is particularly sweet, but 
even it can be improved by aeration 
with carbonic dioxide. The sap is a 
fine ingredient in the making of con¬ 
fectionery. 

Birch kvass, a national soft drink, 
is made by heating the sap to about 
95 degrees Fahrenheit and adding 
some 10 grammes of yeast per quart. 
It is then allowed to cool, slightly 

or three days. It will keep for two or 
three months. 
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For obvious reasons all the names 
in the story have been changed. 


Early one August morning a 
young woman, Mrs. Vera Kuzina 
ran sobbing into the street from her 
flat in a four-storey house in the very 
heart of Moscow. She found the 
militiaman on the beat and begged 
him to come back with her to the flat, 
for there was a drunken stranger 
asleep on her bed. 

She had been awakened in the 


night by a man climbing into her 
room through the open window, and 
had grappled with him as he attacked 
her. But the man was so drunk that 
he had soon tired and passed out 
right there, on the bed, where he 
still lay. 

The militiaman went along to her 
second-floor flat and sure enough 
found the man fully dressed, snoring 













“a technical impossibility”. Another 

tight-rope walking. 

Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
some doubt in everyone’s mind about 
Sarantsev’s story. The e: 


The bench retired to deliberate. 
The verdict was guilty, and the 
sentence—a long spell of imprison- 


3 most hardened 
effort to mitigate 
s for loopholes, 
no attempt at all 


n in prison, and 
found him a different man. 

“ A bit of hard luck, that sentence,” 


sounded much more like the truth. 

He had met the woman, an 

her flat together the very first night. 
Since then he had regularly visited 
her whenever her husband, a senior 
civil servant, was on night duty or 
away on one of his business trips. 

Sarantsev had always made easy 
conquests and thought that love was 
a literary convention for silly young 
girls. When he suddenly discovered 
that he was deeply in love with Vera, 
he felt that it was “fate”. He was 
longing to ask her if she would 
divorce her husband, give up the 
comforts of a solid home to marry an 
uneducated lorry driver from a 
Yaroslavl village. He had to know the 
truth, however bitter, and though he 

had had occasion to discover) he 
simply could not work up the courage 

found Dutch courage in a bottle. 

Brought into the militia station, he 
had been shown Mrs. Kuzina’s 
statement. He knew her handwriting 

to see himself designated as a 

But he was prepared to do anything 
for her sake—he had walked the 
crumbling ledge with shut eyes three 


The least I had hoped for was a kind 

know she appreciated what I had 
done. Not a bit of it. She seemed full 

He broke down and sobbed like a 


stood the whole thing in a flash. She 
had been unable to rouse him, and 

That is why he had admitted the 































































children: here they live out the fairy-tales 
they hear every night. 

Pavel Bezrukov will gladly show anyone 
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CIVIC COATS 
OF ARMS 
IN RUSSIA 

by Vadim Grazhdankin 

from the magazine Yuny Tekhnik 




tradition and an illustrious history. 
They took symbols and images tradi¬ 
tionally associated with the life of 
the town, with military feats, with 
the natural riches of the locality— 
in the forests, the waters and the 
depths of the earth, and with local 
legend and folklore. Long before 
towns had coats of arms they used 


mainly between 1722 and 1727, in 
the reign of Peter the Great. These 
emblems usually bore witness to the 
special features of the town con- 

From these coats of arms one can 
get an idea of the development of 
handicrafts in old Russia. Tula’s 


shows the work of the town’s 
armourers and that of Solikamsk 
salt, while on the insignia of Saratov, 
a fishing town, sturgeons are depicted. 
Sometimes a symbol was chosen be¬ 
cause it accorded with the name of 
the town. Melenki (Little Mills) 
had a mill, Gorokhovets (Pea Town) a 
pea, Kadnikov (Barrel Town) a 
barrel, and Starodubsk (Old Oak) a 
spreading oak tree. 

Recently the Rodina (Motherland) 
Club was formed in Moscow for 
young people studying the history 
of Russia. Its members collect all 
kinds of interesting historical 
material, including information about 
municipal coats of arms. Many of 
the symbols have taken on a new 
lease of life—for instance, Yaroslavl’s 

corating the bonnets of lorries. On 
cars from the Gorky Motor Works 
is a silhouette of a running deer, a 
modernized version of the emblem of 
Nizhny Novgorod, now Gorky. 








































USEFUL HINTS 
KEEPING FLOWERS 
ALIVE 



Flowers should be cut at dawn or just after 
content. Cut the stem at an angle, to increase 

a pair of scissors, which ruin the stem). Re¬ 
move the leaves low on the stem (and also 
high on chrysanthemums, roses and lilac) 
to prevent the water stagnating and the plant 
losing moisture. As soon as the flowers are 
cut, place them in deep water at room tempera¬ 
ture, not crowding them too closely. Take a 
pail of water along with you into the garden 
so that you can keep the flowers in water all 


THE LUCK 

OF 

THE 

IVANOVS 


newspaper Trud 


Five Leningrad 
wives all named 


Before placing poppies, hydrangeas, peonies 
and dahlias into water, hold each stem over a 
candle flame to remove the sap on the cut 
end, for it tends to clog the vessels. Do this, 
too, with such hot-house plants as ferns. 
Split the woody stems of phloxes, lilac and 
jasmine before placing them in water. Do 
not cut but break the stems of chrysanthemums. 
Cut dahlias and cyclamens only when their 
flowers are in full bloom. Cut other flowers 
in bud when these have acquired colour. 

When you buy flowers, be sure to make a 

Change the water and cut off half an inch 
or so of stem every day. To keep the water 
fresh, add potassium permanganate, just 

charcoal. Keep the flowers out of the sunlight. 

Chemicals help to prolong the life of flowers. 
A sprig of lilac will last six or seven days 
longer in water containing 8 per cent sucrose 
and 0.05 per cent boric acid. An 8 per cent 
solution of glucose, instead of water, will keep 
htlips alive twice as long as usual. 


same lottery. The 
youngest, 19-year-old 
Ludmilla Ivanova, 
won a 465-rouble 
machine; the oldest, 
Tatyana, came home 
with a 1,250-rouble 
de luxe model. 

The five women 
brought together by 
the luck of the draw 
held a celebration and 
decided to form a team 



The husbands readily 
accepted the chal¬ 
lenge and, firm 

each of them with 
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A SATIRIST 

can’t write plays.” “Twenty-six.” 

“Would you like me to teach “You see! At your age Lermontov* 

you? It’S very simple. On the left had already written A Hero of Our 

RECALLS . . . 

the right you put down what they are you?” ^ 

say • • ■ “Listen,” the young man in glasses 

* * * said quietly. “At your age Belinsky* 

by Alexander Raskin 

When somebody burst out laugh- had been dead a long time. But I’m 
ing at an evening of humour and not bothering you about it.” 

The following incident took place gave the group of young artists the 
at a meeting of humorous writers, theme: “The Theft of Heavenly 
The door opened and an elderly man Fire”. All of them, of course, fflu, 
with a bulging briefcase tiptoed in: strated the Prometheus myth. AU 

the water jug. - . . 

^ ^ ^ Before the war Sergei Eisenstem 

was art director of the Mosfilm 
A well-known poet was looking Studios. I remember being in his 
high and low for someone to parody office. There were some armchairs, 
his works. He demanded: “Why are some ordinary chairs, and a little 

“Is this the satire and humour except one. Pavel Fedotov depicted 
section?” he whispered. On receiving an official smoking a pipe, getting a 
an affirmative reply, he found a light for it from the skies by means 

spare seat, sat down, put his brief- of a burning-glass, 

case on his knees, rested his head * ☆ * 

upon it and immediately dropped off 

into a wonderful, impenetrable sleep. One of a group of poets who were 

He stayed that way for a couple of to appear on television was asked 
hours, undisturbed by even the most t0 take off his glasses, since he knew 
heated debates. When the meeting his own P°ems by heart and the 

finished someone woke him up, and thick lenses reflected the dazzling 

he went out with the rest. lights and made it impossible to see 

An indication of the state of our ''l 8 ^ acc properly. 

there parodies of everyone’s work round occasional table with a 
except mine? What’s the matter with carafe of water upon it. There was 
me? Don’t I deserve it, too?” no writing desk, and I could not help 

A subtle understanding of popu- asking whether this was accidental or 
larity. a matter of principle. 

^ . . “Principle,” Eisenstein said. “What 

divides people more than -anything 
Mikhail Svetlov was reproached else in an executive’s office? The 
for writing unpardonably little. desk! What stands in the way of 

“Better to write unpardonably useful, fruitful talks? The desk! 
httle than unpardonably much,” was what does a bureaucrat sit at? A 
his reply. desk! So I had the desk taken away.” 

humour or simply of the chronic th °“? ht , il over ; then said 

inability of some people to stay ? roudly: No, the people know me 
awake? I do not know. But I saw n s P ectac,es - 
it with my own eyes. ☆ ☆ ☆ 

An official from a theatre admini- 

. .. , . , theory is. But I do know that our 

aLSitSS 

happened to be there at the time 

^ ☆ stration asked an author he knew: 

“Why on earth don’t you write a play 
Here is an incident from the bio- for us? It means fame and money 
graphy of that outstanding satirical ...” 

artist Pavel Fedotov. The teacher “I’m a novelist, don’t forget. I 

started arguing heatedly that the very * Mikhail Lermontov (1814-41), Russian poet 
c ° nce Pti°n “young poet” was who met a tragic death in a duel. 

“Take you, for instance,” he said 

aggressively to a quiet individual in * Vissarion Belinsky (1811-48) a Russian 
glasses. “How old are you?” literary scholar and critic. 
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The Life and 


Wanderings of 
Fyodor Karzhavin 

by Yuri Gerchuk 

from the historical 



The Czar’s Secret Investigation 
Department interrogated in February, 
1756, a St. Petersburg merchant, 
Vassili Karzhavin, arrested on 
charges of having taken his son to 
Paris without permission, of having 
left his son in Paris with his brother 
Yerofei and of expressing disrespect- 

Empress and her court ministers. 

The man responsible for Kar- 

grounds of insufficient evidence. 

Fyodor Karzhavin, the son, who 
had left Russia 13 years earlier, 

20-year-old student of Paris Uni¬ 
versity. With him was Vassili 
Bazhenov, a 28-year-old architect, 
who had made an educational 
journey to France and Italy. 

To his father’s anger, Fyodor 

following his father as merchant and 
usurer. Two years later Bazhenov 
was given the task of preparing 
plans for a huge palace in Moscow’s 
Kremlin. He recruited Karzhavin for 
the undertaking. Though not an 
architect, Karzhavin compiled Rus¬ 
sia’s first dictionary of architecture. 
He knew several languages, excelled 
in mathematics, mechanics, history 
and literature, made translations and 
taught Bazhenov’s young assistants. 

A few years later Fyodor visited 
France again. A passport issued him 
in Paris in September 1776 read: 
“Named herein Theodore Kar¬ 
zhavin, teacher of several languages, 
native of St. Petersburg, 32 years of 


age^ height, 5ft. 2ins„ hair 'and 

face, on way to Le Havre to'board a 
ship and sail to Martinique for 

Karzhavin sailed as a merchant 
but could not foUow his father’s 
pattern of trade. He had spent his 
last penny on books, prints and 
pictures for profitable resale to rich 
planters of Martinique, French West 
Indies. Along with learned works on 
medicine and mathematics, Kar¬ 
zhavin carried controversial political 
writings by French philosophers: 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Social Con¬ 
tract, and Histoire Philosophique et 
Politique des Etablissements et du 
Commerce des Europeens dam les 
Deux Indes, by Guillaume Raynal. 

Karzhavin sold pictures and books 
and taught children in Saint-Pierre, 
Martinique’s largest city. His con¬ 
tinual wanderings over the island 
distinguished him from other citizens. 

from the mountains—they were in¬ 
fested with Negro slaves escaping the 
overseer’s whip and back-breaking 
toil under the tropical sun. The slaves 

Fyodor ignored the advice. He 
went among the escaped Negro 
slaves and made sketches of them. He 
also weighed a humming bird’s nest, 
watched a huge hairy spider hunt 
this little bird and studied local reptile 
species, including the formidable 
iguana—an edible lizard, which a 
smiling Negro was dragging to 












the market by its tail. 

The armed merchantman Le 
Senti set sail from Saint-Pierre on 
April 13, 1777. Le Senti avoided the 
regular sea routes: a war was on 
between Britain and American 
colonists fighting for their indepen¬ 
dence, and British men-o’-war and 
privateers were blockading the 
American coast, trying to prevent 
much-needed arms reaching the 
rebels. The French writer, Pierre 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, set 

supply of arms to American rebels by 
secret blockade-running. Karzhavin 
joined this business, investing all he 
had in Le Senti's arms cargo and 
taking responsibility for manning the 



The route along the rebel-held 

various French colonial islands, so 
the ship was safeguarded by papers 
testifying that it was sailing for 
French-ruled Miquelon Island, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, Canada. The 
British were sceptical about the 
ship’s papers and, after several 
boardings, made to seize Le Senti off 
Virginia. ‘But, luckily, in a very dense 
fog we fled our captors and entered 
Virginia amid a thousand dangers, not 
knowing where we were sailing, 
without any experience or a pilot,” 
Karzhavin wrote. 

Nearly two years passed before 
Karzhavin returned to sea. In 1779 
he was in the port of Hampton, in 
Chesapeake Bay (South-East Vir¬ 
ginia) aboard La Gentille, ready to 
sail for Martinique. The coast was 
still blockaded and privateers were on 
the prowl. The ship was held up in 
port; her crew fled, fearing capture. 
The first attempt to venture out of 
port failed. The second made La 
Gentille a British prize. 

The British landed Karzhavin on 
an ice-bound coast. He walked from 
Philadelphia to Boston, “through 
snow, ice and other discomforts of the 
winter,” with a meagre ration of a 
“prisoner of war”. He was seeking a 
Martiniquan friend in Boston, but 
did not find him, and had to walk all 

“In nineteen days,” wrote Kar¬ 
zhavin, “I was back in Philadelphia, 
nineteen days full of dire hardships. 



“Many different peoples have I 
seen, peoples that five not as we do, 
nor like the rest of the Europeans; I 
have seen intelligent people as well as 
dumb; everywhere I found human 
beings; but nowhere did I find a 
savage, and, I must confess, I have 

myself.” 

He returned to Indian settlements 
carrying goods from a French 
merchant. An inefficient merchant 
himself, he turned salesman for 
another. 

From trade he almost graduated 
to diplomacy. In Williamsburg, 
where two red-brick buildings 
dominated the town—the William 
and Mary College, one of America’s 


oldest, and the Capitol—he 
Thomas Jefferson, a Leader of 
Revolution and author of the Decl 
tion of Independence, who had 
been inaugurated Governor 
Virginia. Jefferson took a liking t< 
clever, cultured Russian. The new 
Republic needed support from other 
nations. France and Spain were 
already fighting the British. Jefferson 
wanted Russia in the anti-British 
coalition. 

Thus emerged a plan to send Kar¬ 
zhavin to St. Petersburg with a 
message from the American Con- 

great honour, proof of the American 
revolutionary leaders’ confidence in 
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THE PATH TO FAME 

******* by Alexander Svobodin ********* 
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MUSI WE CUT THE 
BIRTHRATE? 

Population Explosion: Facts and Figures 


By Igor BESTUZHEV-LADA, Chair 

mittee, Soviet Sociological Association, 
and Oleg PISARZHEVSKY, in the 
book, The Shape of Things to Come 
The world’s population in the 
two centuries between 1650 and 
1850 more than doubled—from 
550 million to 1,200 million. It 
only took one century—1850 to 
1950—for the world population 
to double again—to 2,500 million. 
Should earth maintain present 
growth rates and have six to seven 
thousand million people in 30 odd 
years, the population density on its 
land surface (excluding North and 

over 50 to the square kilometre, 
equal to that of Western and Cen¬ 
tral Europe. Man, to find living 

fields and forests and, throughout 

Population Shifts 

in the USSR 

in the Past Half-Century 

By Professor Boris URLANIS 


in Western and Central Europe 

the annual world population gain 
has recently reached nearly two 
per cent, or over 60 million and 
the globe’s inhabitants double 
in number in 35 to 40 years. 
This increase rate, according to 
the UN, is likely to reach 2.6 
per cent in the last quarter of this 
century, so that doubling would 
then take only 27 years. 

Fastest increases in the past 10 
or 15 years have been recorded in 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Equador, Taiwan, Hongkong, Singa¬ 
pore and Albania. In some Latin 
American, Asian and African 
countries and Oceania the annual 
increment is already over three 
per cent. These rapid demographic 
changes are termed “population 


In 50 years the Soviet Union has 
increased its population by 45 
per cent, despite terrible war losses. 
Comparative percentage increases 
over the half-century are: Germany, 
20; France, 28; Britain, 40; Italy, 
41; Japan, 79; United States, 94; 


USSR 


Some two million Russian soldiers 
^d in World War I, so that the 
population, assessed on the present- 
day boundaries of the USSR, was 
about 163 million just before the 1917 
Revolution. Civil war, blockade and 
the epidemics, crop failures and 
famine took in their wake milli- 

The Soviet population, when Nazi 
Germany struck in mid-1941, was 
199 million. Nazi massacre and 
devastation slashed the total by 

War II, the Soviet population would 
have reached 212 million toward 
mid-1945. However, five years 
after the war it had reached only 
180 million, and the pre-war 199 

1956. But in the following ten years 
it soared to 232 million. 

and the effects became more evi¬ 
dent when the generation of the 
grim 1942-45 years reached matur¬ 
ity. Totals of men and women of 
marrying age fell, and the annual 
population gain dropped from 1.7 
per cent in 1950-60 to 1.1 per cent 


the mark of war to this day. The 


in 1970. 

If all goes well, the Soviet people 
will number 273 million toward 
1980 and 330 million toward 2000, 
according to the USSR Central 
Board of Statistics. With its vast 
expanses, its incalculable natural 


and cultural advances, the Soviet 


population: the numbers will go 
on multiplying. But this does not 
mean that population growth at 

go on forever. Some day it will 
have to be limited. 


Too Many Mouths to 
Feed? 

Or Too Few Hands to 
Work? 

By Academician Stanislav 
STRUMILIN 

from Literaturnaya Gazeta 
What if population density does 
reach 50 per square kilometre by 
the year 2000? Many nations have 
greater densities already—by 1965 
France had 88 per square kilo¬ 
metre, Britain 222, Japan 264, the 
Netherlands and Belgium over 
300. But none of these nations 
would change places with African 


birth-rate. The USSR’s birth-rate 

tionary (1913) figure. Italy’s birth¬ 
rate has dropped in the past half- 
century by about 37 per cent, 
Britain’s by 22 per cent, America’s 
by 15 per cent. France’s rate has 
not changed, while in the Federal 
Republic of Germany there is a 
slight rise. But the exceptions do 
not disprove the rule. Further 
birth-rate decline may confront 
mankind with the opposite prob- 













outside the Soviet Union. With more 
elderly people beyond child-bear¬ 
ing age the percentage of young 
parents will fall and so will the 
number of children per thousand of 
population. Even demographers have 
not quite grasped the consequences 
of shifts in population structure. To 
my way of thinking, these shifts 
make the danger of over-population 

Optimism Rests on 

overleaf 









By Edward ARAB-OGLY, growth, and will be able, as Enge 
philosopher pointed out, to regulate the pr< 
from Literatumaya Gazeta duction of human beings just as 
will have by then regulated the pr< 
duction of goods. 

The basic distinction between net 
Malthusians and Marxists .is nc 
simply the difference between advc 
cacy of birth-control measures an 
rejection of these 
Marxists maintai 

• ... . - - demographic measures ar 

few decades^ Symust cW ZT^^tienfflc^od 
between unprovmg living standards lation p olicy , encouraging higher 
for a constant population and keep- birth-rates for some areas and 
mg living standards unchanged for reduced rates in others may t 
an increasing population. You can- most effective aid t0 social 



For developing nations, wher 
thousand million people refus 
accept hunger and illiteracy, ir 


1.5 


Population and Progress 


can, even if the industries < 
primitively equipped, or take steps 
to lift labour productivity while 
tolerating unemployment. 

how many thousand million—50 
or 100—the earth will be able to 
feed toward the end of next century 


Artificial reduction 
while it may give pos 
adjusting population 


reached certain cultural stan 
Only mass education will 
possible the moral restriction of the 
propagation instinct. It wou 
absurd to recommend a 
control policy to illiterates. 

M. V. Raman of India told the 
World Demographic Confe 
in Belgrade that 87 per cei 


trol and even revulsion to it. When 
cultural standards improve, people 
check population growth. 

Japan’s lowered birth-rate is 
explained by some writers as the 
result of government birth-control 
policy. But it is due mainly to 
industrial and cultural advance and 
wider employment of women. The 
Government, to quote some Japan¬ 
ese authorities, only provided con¬ 
traceptives afte' the demand arose. 

The Soviet view on population 
policy in developing countries was 
included in UN Secretariat Docu- 



Industrial, agricultural and cul¬ 
tural progress, the document points 
out has helped the Soviet Union to 
remove the grim legacy of Czarist 
Russia and repair the devastation 
caused by two world wars. By 1964 


than 29 times the 1913 t0 fi^-e! 
and per capita income to 21 times. 
Urban population had increased, 
culture was continuing to advance. 

All this had more than halved 
lation gain was high enoughf and 

times as high as the birth-rate, 
reaching 7.2 per cent in 1966-67. 
Solutions to temporary difficulties 
caused by population growth in 
developing countries could only be 
found in economic and cultural 
progress. 

Birth-control policies have yielded 
no positive results in any country. 
Problems posed by population ex¬ 
pansion could only be relieved by 


Family Planning, Not 
Government Interference 
in Family Affairs 


By Gennadi GERASIMOV, 
Novosti Press Agency political 

from Literatumaya Gazeta 


increase. The pointer of. the demo¬ 
graphic speedometer oscillates around 
that figure. 



Four per cent of national income 

annual population growth, demo¬ 
graphers have calculated. An eight 

high enough—will be cancelled out 
by an average population growth 
of two per cent—a customary 


the record drop of more than 
half in the birth-rate between 
1947 and 1961—has become a 
standing example in demographic 

in cultural standards and the 
wider employment of women take 
effect gradually, are not adequate 












explanation of the Japanese birth¬ 
rate slump in so few years. Govern¬ 
ment demographic policy has been 
the important supplement to these 
three factors. And this Government 
policy was more than the provision 
of contraceptives. Private companies 
provided most of these. In 1947 the 
Government legalized manufac- 


such as the use of preventive pills, 
have facilitated family planning. 

The U.S. has had more marriages 
and no drastic economic or cultural 
changes, so birth control has yielded 
positive results. 

I agree with Walter Lippmann, 
when he cites new types of contracep¬ 
tives along with jet engines and elec- 


firms, and in 1948 lifted the ban 
on abortions. Abortions were made 
free and medical information dis¬ 
tributed. This comprised the “birth- 
control” policy in Japan. 

Absence of sanctimonious restric¬ 
tions on frank press discussion of sex 
questions also contributed substan¬ 
tially to the Japanese result. The 

sense of discipline. This helped them 
to apply more effectively information 
on sex published in the press. 

India’s rural backwardness and 
religious traditions threaten to 
cancel out the 500 million rupees 
invested in birth control. All this 
money may disappear like water in 
sand. It would be premature, though, 
to suggest that government policy had 
failed: it was only launched a few 
years ago, and not right after the war, 

The claim that “birth-control 
policies have yielded no positive 
results in any country” is ill-founded. 
The U.S. News and World Report, on 
January 10, 1966, found that the 
recent significant drop in the U.S. 
population growth rate was explained, 
at least partially, by spread of know¬ 
ledge about birth control and its 
adoption by the public. New methods 


widely used. Industrial product! 
such preparations in the Soviet Union 
has been developed at the All-Union 
Chemical Pharmacology Institute. 


intra-uterine coil of soft plastic—may 

India plans to distribute 20 million of 
them in the next five years. Many 
countries are already producing them. 
The USSR starts their mass distribu- 

No pharmaceutical or other inno¬ 
vation is a cure-all. British sociologist 
.A. Nevett rightly says that, even if 


to handle and quite safe, is as cheap 
as aspirin, many people will not buy it 
for the same reasons that they do not 
buy aspirin—cultural backwardness 
and poverty. But this is no adequate 
excuse for rejecting the dissemination 
of information on birth control. 

In the Soviet Union, the family— 
and never the Government—decides 
whether there shall be a child. The 
Government helps large families and 
taxes single people, but at the same 
time abortion and preventive 



































































































Breakthrough 

For 

Broken 

Bones 


by Yevgeni Borodin 

condensed from the newspaper Sovietskaya Rossiya 


Wartime. To the small hospital in 
the town of Kurgan in the south-east 
Urals came soldiers from the front 
with mutilated arms and legs. Young 
Dr. Gavriil Ilizarov, appointed to his 
first post in 1944, performed all the 
duties of a G.P. He answered urgent 
calls, delivered babies and prescribed 
cough mixtures for colds. But he also 
found time to think about the soldiers 
with mutilated limbs, about the child¬ 
ren crippled by poliomyelitis and 
about the cases of bone tuberculosis. 
They all had to be helped—but how? 
He was convinced there must be 


becoming longer and bigger. 

The technique of treating bone 
fractures is a century old. The patient 
is put in a plaster cast. This creates 
several complications. The bones 
soften, shrink and lose their mobility. 
Metabolic processes are hindered and 
the period of healing takes at least six 
months, if not a year. And most 
important, plaster casts do not ensure 
full immobility of the limbs at the 

Ilizarov himself does not remember 
how many different methods he 
turned over in his mind before arriving 


a t a solution: two rings linked with 
pivots with threaded ends. The thread¬ 
ing makes it possible to move the 
rings towards and away from each 
other. Captured by wire rings the bone 
fragments are then fixed in the outer 
rings and brought closer and closer 
by the pivots until they meet. 

Ilizarov tested his device on scores 
of animals before he tried it on a 
volunteer. He well remembers the 
first time he applied his device to the 
fractured leg of a patient. Outwardly 
he was very calm, but his nerves were 
on edge. The patient felt fine. On the 
third day Ilizarov allowed him to walk 
with crutches, lightly treading on the 
foot of the fractured leg. And the 
patient walked. On the 16th day the 
device was removed—the bones had 
knitted together. 

That day was a real breakthrough 
stone on the road of orthopaedic 

Ilizarov improved on the original 
device and went on to tackle more 
complex problems. For many years 
orthopaedists have experimented 
unsuccessfully in cures for shortened 
arms and legs. Ilizarov reasoned that 
if his device could bring together 
fractured bones, it could also stretch 
them. The danger is that if bone frag- 

as false joints emerge. Ilizarov 
brought the fragments together first, 
allowed them to put on bone tissue, 


all parts of the country. A 17-year-old 
girl who had been bent over like an 
old woman from childhood could 
stand upright after Ilizarov’s treat- 
10 had walked on 


could walk on both legs and throw 
away his crutches ... a child’s de¬ 
formed leg was stretched more than 
seven inches, enabling the boy to walk 
normally.... 

The number of patients considered 
incurably deformed and cured by 
Dr. Ilizarov is too long to list. The 
visitors’ book at the new hospital in 
Kurgan, where he is practising today 


comments. From all over the country 
doctors come to study his methods. 

The hospital, Kurgan’s second, was 
opened recently. It is a large five- 
storey building with an experimental 
laboratory and two departments set 
aside for Ilizarov. Now he can treat 

his numerous assistants. 

Today his methods are being 
introduced all over the Soviet Union. 


50—are now in mass production. 
The hospital is exploring new methods 
of treating a wide range of bone dis¬ 
eases and injuries. In particular, 
Ilizarov is effectively developing 
methods of bloodless stretching of 
extremities and designing more devices 
to unite broken bones. 


millimetre. The experiments proved a/, a; a/ 

effective. 7vvv7v 

It was not long before the Kurgan_ 




































RUSSIAN CUISINE 


from the weekly Nedelya 


KARAVAI 



onion and mince, add finely chopped 
hard-boiled eggs and mix thoroughly. 

Lay the pancakes in a saucepan of 
suitable size, on each one spreading a 
layer of the prepared mince (after it 
has cooled). Bake in a slow oven for 



KUNDYUBKI 
OR BEAR'S EARS 



es in boiling lid. Then chop finely and fry in butter 
J tour cream with boiled rice. 

t squares. Put a little filling 
... square and pinch the edges 

carrot, parsley root, one onion, and gether to form a triangle. Then pinch 
salt. Drain and remove parsley root, together the ends of the long side c " 
peppercorns and bay leaves. the triangle to make a point. This an 

Mince lights and fiver and fry the the other point will give the impressio 
other onion, finely chopped. Mur of “ears”. 


Fry, then transfer to a casserole,, 
add mushroom stock and simmer in 


(Spiced Biscuits with Honey) 



Bring honey to the boil. Beat up 
softened butter with sugar, add cinna¬ 
mon, cloves and baking powder and 
then mix in with honey. Gradually 
mix in flour and eggs, and beat the 
whole thing up thoroughly. When it 


mix thoroughly. Dip each rissole into 

chopped bread. Fry on both sides 
until golden brown. 

Serve three rissoles per portion, 
with green peas, potatoes, and baked 
apple, boiled prunes, orange or mari- 


PANCAKES 



has cooled lay it out on a baking tin 
move it, cut into squares and put it 


CHICKEN SURPRISE 



Chop chicken meat finely with a 
knife, then mix in well half the butter, 
1 egg and salt. Divide into 12 
schnitzel-shaped rissoles. Cut bread 
into short thin strips after removing 
crust. Add 2 tablespoons water and 
pinch of salt to the other egg, and 


Heat half the milk to a temperature 
of 95-104 °F. Add sugar, salt, yeast, 
and yolks of egg (place’ separated 
whites in refrigerator), and mix well 
to a smooth consistency. Then add 2 
tablespoons butter and mix again. 

stand in a warm place for 3-4 hours, 
during which period it should be 
stirred several times. Finally add the 
rest of the milk (also heated) and stir 
rapidly. Whip the cooled egg whites 
and fold into batter. 

Fry pancakes on both sides in a 
well-heated heavy frying pan. Spread 
with butter and pile up on a plate as 
they are done. 

Serve with red or black caviare, 
smoked fish, herring, sour cream, 





























INDOMITABLE SPIRIT 


In 1743, Mikhail Lomonosov, 

Petersburg Academy, was arrested 
and kept in custody for a year— 

with dogmatic colleagues who 
were hindering the development 
of Russian science. 

Lomonosov suffered cold, hun¬ 


ger and illness, but nothing could 
prevent his continuing his scien¬ 
tific work. When freed, he immedi¬ 
ately renewed his attacks on his 
opponents with two dissertations. 
Based on his impressions while 
under detention, they were en¬ 
titled Warmth and Cold , and The 
Insensitivity of Physical Particles. 


A Hackneyed Theme 

Nowhere else does one find such miracles of eloquence as when a 
man is talking about his own diseases. 


Advice to Composers 

An inferior lyric is best set to a lively, tripping melody, so that the 
listener has no time to stop and think about the words. 


If Only. . . . 

Five sheep could make mincemeat of one wolf—if only they ’ 


STRONGER 

THAN 

CONCRETE 

from the magazine Smena 


They forced their way to 
liberty through the concrete floor 
of a shed on a state farm in the 
Altai Territory, Western Siberia. 
Not escaped captives but two field 
mushrooms, each weighing about 
two pounds! 



Chto tl zdes" delayesh? 

Mto tm 3 ,«ecb aejiaeiub? What are you doing here? 

What you here do? 

A, Kolya, zdrastvui! 

Cauia: A, Kojih, 3npaBCTByii! Oh, hallo, Kolya! 

Oh, Kolya, hallo! 

Sevodnyau Lizl den" rozhdeniya. 

CeroaHH y JTh3m neHb poacneHHJJ. Today is Liza’s birthday. 
Today at Liza day (of) birth. 


TI shutish! 























I’ll take the grey umbrella. 


A sevodnya p6rvoye apr61ya. 
A ceroAHH nepBoe anpena. 
But today first (of) April. 

Da nyet! Ona priglashayet! 
Carna: ,H,a hct! Oira npHrjiauiaeT! 
Oh, no! She invite! 

Idyom vmeste. 

M^eM BMecTe. 

Go together. 


No, she has invited 


Let’s go together. 


Ya beru serli zontik. 

B 6epy cepbiii 30 htmk: 

1 take grey umbrella. 


JlpoAaBeu: fljiaTHTe 





Pay the money. 


Daite, pozhaluista, sumku. 
AaiiTe, noxcajiyucTa, cyMKy. 
Give, please, handbag. 


Show me a handbag. 


Nu, Mdno, idyom. 

Kojih: Hy, jkwho, H/teM. All right, let’s go. 

Well, all right, go. 


Kakuyu? 
npoAaBeu: Kaxyio? 

Which? 


Which one? 


Read the following dialogues. 

Kolya and Sasha shopping in the department store 

1. Pozhaluista, pokazhite zontik. 

Carna: Ilo»(ajiyMCTa, noxaxcHTe 30HTHK. Would you please show us 

Please, show umbrella, an umbrella. 


Prodavets: 


vl khotite? 


Pokazhite seruyu sumku. 

Kojih : • noxajKHTe cepyio cyMKy. The grey one. 

Show grey handbag. 

Pozhaluista. 

IIpoAaBeu: IToMcajiyHCTa. Here you are. 


ripoAaBeu: Kaxofi bu xothtc? Which one would you like? 

Salesman: Which you like (want)? 


SkoPko stoit eta sumka? 

CKOJibKo ctoht 3Ta cyMKa? How much does it cost? 
How much cost this handbag? 


Vot tot s6rli zontik. 

Carna: Bot tot cepbiii 30hthk. The grey one over there, 

There that grey umbrella. 


Sh6st" rublei. 
IlpoAaBeu: UJecTb pybjieii. 

Six roubles. 


Six roubles. 


Ili t6t krasnli. 

hjih tot KpacHbiii. or the red one. 

or that red. 


Khorosho, vlpishite, pozhaluista, chek. 

Xopomo, BbinmuHTe, noxcajiyucra, Hex. Well, write out the 
Well, write out, please, bill. bill, please. 


Pozhaluista. 

npo^aBeu: noacajiywcTa. Here you are. 


Pozhaluista, poluchite chek, 
ripoAaBeu: noxcajiyucTa, nojiyHHTe nex, 
Please, receive bill. 


Here is your bill, 


Spasibo. 

Carna: Cnacu6o. Thank you. 

Thanks. 


pay the money. 








Let’s also buy j 














































VOCABULARY 


noaapoK, noflapKH 
noKaaaTb, noKarcy, 


py6jib, py6jiw 


platit", plachu, platish , to 

platyat 

p/atdk, platki sea 

podarok , podarki pre 

, pokazdt", pokazhu, to : 

pokdzhesh, pokazhut 
pokupat", pokupayu, to i 

pokupayesh , pokupayut 
ub, po/uchat", poluchdyu, to i 

poluchayesh, poluchayut 
priglashat", priglashayu, to i 

r priglashayesh, priglashayut 
rozhdeniye birt 




khordshh, -aya, -oye, -lye good 
khotydt ° C C €S ’ t0 Wam 


myTHTb, uiyny, uiyTHiiib, uiyT»T 


In 

Our Next Issue 


^ THE CZARS' DIAMONDS: Colour photographs of the most precious 
jewellery from the Soviet National Diamond 


SCIENCE IS FOR YOUTH: 


CLOSE UP OF THE 
GRAND MASTERS: 
END OF THE WORLD 
IN A MONTH?: 


ROSTOV THE BEAUTIFUL: 


More than half the 6,000 researchers in 
the U.S.S.R. are under 30. A sociological 

Who will be the world champion? Exclusive 
interviews with leading chess players. 

A giant comet. Icarus, is approaching the 
Earth. Its collision with our planet could 
mean widespread destruction. According to 
scientists, our fate will be decided on June 
19, 1968, at 6 p.m. Chicago time, when 
Icarus will either hit the Earth or hurtle by. 
A picture report on one of Russia's most 
attractive cities. 


CARTOONS: HUMOUR: RUSSIAN MADE EASY. 


The next English Sputnik will be on sale on April 19 
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